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She Philanthropist. 


‘SHIP LIBRARIES FOR SEAMEN. 


-_—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





‘Srnj;—In the momentary -absence of abler pens, 
allow an old correspondent to amplify aad embody 
‘sothe of the hints thrown out relative te the utility 
and practicability of forming ship libraries. Some 
ene mast bein the discussion of the subject ; and, 
ae I possess both considerable knowledge of our 
seamen, and some influence ovér them, my remarks 
will, at least, escape the suspicion of being the specu- 
lations of a mere theorist. It is, however, hardly 
possible to theorize so superficially or wildly ou 
thie subject, but that the necessity of bouks for 
evamen would result from the effusion. Permit 
me, therefore, to argue that necessity from obvivus 
facts, 

The avenery of the ocean, howecer sublime or im- 
pressive in itself, has not the effect of improving our 
seamen. Whatever ennobling emotions may be ex- 
cited and sustained, in cultivated minds, by the 
level majesty and varying sspect of the great deep; 
to an uneducated or unaided seaman, it suggests 
oaly the common. place ideas of extent and danger, 
To him, there is neither poetry nor music, religion 
nor philosophy, “in the sound of many waters.” 
Although moving between two immensities teeming 
with wonders, and for ever echoing with the august 
voice of nature, he is unaffected, except when 
they appeal to his fears. He grows neither wiser 
or better amidst these impressive sights and sounds. 
The reason is obvious: he is thrown amongst 
them without the means or motives of drawing in- 
struction or pleasure from visible nature; and, 
apart from these, it has becn proved by the experi- 
ence of ages, that the sea has neither a refining nor 
a reforming influence. . This aotorious fact should, 
long ago, have struck us with all the force of a sen- 
sation, and suggested the necessity of furnishing 
eve ip with other monitors than the elements. 
* ThE Mill, small voice” of books, had they been 
allowed to speak in concert with the winds aod the 
waves; would have charmed attention, and changed 
the moral character of our marine: whereas nature, 
without an interpreter, bas spoken in vain. Her 
loudest and sweetest appeals to the beart, have been 





equally defeated by the want of books. Another 
fact which deserves attention is, that neither the 
danger nor tediousness incident to a seafaring life 
has induced sailors, of their own accord, to seek 
after books. This is no proof of their being happy 
enough without reading, or that they are strangers 
to the tadium vitey but on the contrary, a proof 
that vacancy of mind has produced apathy, and shut 
up the heart nutil it is incapable of suggesting 
methods of rational enjoyrysnt. Seamen are not, 
in general, discontented with their employment or 
lot; but they are unhappy: in the sense of feeling, 
time hangs heavy. To use their own expression, 
** they know not what ‘to do with themselves in fine 
weather.” After conversing with hundreds of them, 
I am convinced, that such is their keen sense of the 
miseries of listlessness and vacancy, that nothing 
but the robustness of their frame, and the braciog 
influence of their element, prevents them from being 
as werrous as a fine lady. If all seas had not the 
proverbial efficacy of the Red Sea in drowning blue 
devils, Jack would be haunted by legions of them. 
Still, something of the kind is felt; and hence the 
the foolish aud wicked methods of killing time on 
board. I recollect being becalmed once in the Ger- 
man ocean, and the crew, after tiring themselves 
with sleeping and talking about nothing, proceeded 
to fish for dog-sharks: I readily joined them ; for 
havivug uo books, I too kuew not what to do with 
myself; but, judge my surprize and indignation, 
when I saw the first fish I caught laid hold of by a 
sailor, who deliberately cut off its snout and forced 
through its eyes a splinter of wood. This he called 
“rigging a sprit-sail yard on its top-mast.” It 
was then throwo into the sea, and, as it could not 
sink, owiug to the wood, it rushed writhing and 
agonizing over the surface of the waves. In the 
course of a few minutes, ten or twelve of these fish 
were treated in the same cruel manner. I remon- 
strated with the men—appealed to the captain—at- 
tempted to stop the fishing; but all in vaio, until 
I bribed the men to desist. The only auswer I ob- 
tained to my remoustrances was, “ we must have 
some fun, and the dog-shasks cut fine capers ia the 
water when rigged.” Now if these men had been 
possessed of books to amuse themselves, there is no 
reason to suppose that they would have sought 
relief from ennui in studied cruelty ; for the moment 
I attempted to divert them ‘by conversation they 





were pleased. J mention this circumstance, to shew 
that the mind will invent something to dispel lis:- 
lesaness and kill time; and yet retain so little re- 
collection of its cravings, that no provision will be 
made to mect them in future voyages. Seamen 
must be furnished with the meaas of instraciion 
and amusement, for they do not of their own accord 
perchase books. They will, however, use books 
with the utmost readiness if furnished with them. 
MITIS. 


(To be continued.) 











he Traveller. 


LETTERS FROM ASIA. 
[Now FIRST PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND.] 
[Continued from our last.} 


[No. 16.] 


In bigotry and religious folly, the Greeks 
as much exceed the Catholics, as the latter 
do the enlightened part of the present gene- 
ration. 

Happening to be in Bournebat on the 
birth-day of one of the Greek saints, I had 
an opportunity of witnessing its celebration. 

At an early hour in the morning, hun- 
dreds of Grecians of both sexes, with many 
Franks from Smyrna and the neighbouring 
villages, assembled in the largest square, 
planting themselves under the walls, on any 
thing answering as seats; the men to ob- 
serve costumes, and the women to chew 
mastic, and talk scandal. 

The increasing heat of the sun put an end 
to this part of the ceremony, when all re- 
tired to their houses, spending the day 
agreeably to the dictates of their fancy, dis- 
turbed only by the braying of asses, and the 
melody produced by beating on two pieces 
of board, ag a signal for those to attend mass 
who felt inclined, the Turks suffering the 
latter music as a substitute for bells, the 
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sound of which, as I have observed in a for- 
mer letter, they universally detest. 

The ceremony used in a Greek church in 
some degree resembles that of the Roman; 
the former; however, work miracles, while 
the latter confine themselves more to a be- 
lief in those performed by their ancestors. 
The inside is generally oblong ; one end of 
which is filled with old chairs, relics, wax 
candles of various. lengths ; diameter, and 
colour; and japanned faces of saints on gilt 
back-grounds, which would as readily pass 
for monkeys as men, were it: not ‘for’ the 
kind interposition of the natives, who are 
extremely anxious that strangers should 
justly appreciate their piety. 

At night the crowd was immense ; and in 
order to imitate the founders of the religion, 
the lame and blind were admitted, together |. 
with beds on which lay the sick and the pal- 
sied! The unusual number were drawn 
together in consequence of a miracle, which 
the Priests said had been effected in the 


morning ; although no one but themselves |. 


witnessed it! . 

A poor man ‘labouring - under. that, most 
afficting of all disorders, the Jeprosy, which 
was fast consuming his flesh, had been car- 
ried to the shrine of the Virgin Mary; and 
ry) offering a prayer, was freed from his 
malady, as well as the wounds it had al- 
ready crexted! | He was exhibited, but no 
person recollected. pf ,his, ever having had. 
the disorder. This circumstance changed 
not the firm belief of tlie Greeks; the Ca- 
tholics doubted it, only because the figure 
wis of wodd instead of waz, that performed 
the cure; while the Turks, with the residue 
of the inhabitants, laughed at the stupid 
credulity of both. 

‘These Saints, if we may judge from the 
list in the calendar, are so numerous, that 
about one half of the Greek’s time is wasted 
in this ‘sort of idlenees, The Turks have 
but Kittle to boast of on this head ; the Ca- 
tholics are well provided with them; and 
the residue contrive to pass their time with- 
out any. 

How. long fanaticism may last, it is diff 
perhaps, as jong as there 
but if we may judge 


cult to.imagine , 
are fools to suppart it: 


by. the. progress that education, has already 
made among the iliterate, the time cannot 
be far distant, when reason, reigning tr- 
umphwnt, will banish by. its Justre, the en: 
feebled rays of:superstition, 

a ' §T0 b¢ continued 1% On7, nes. 4 


TRIP TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 
—<—-— 

(Concluded from our former papers. ) 
ae NE 

Captain and Mrs. Worthy being at this time under 
an engagement to pass a few days with Commodore 
Hearty and his lady, at Mount Murray, I, as the Cap. 
tain’s stranger, was politely invited to join the party. 
Mount Murray, which was formerly the residence of 
the Murray family, is about four miles and a half distant 
from Douglas, on the Castletown-road. The situation 
is well chosen, commanding a beautiful and extensive 
view of the ocean, and also of the towns of Douglas and 
Castletown. The house stands at some distance from the 
road, and is partially concealed from the eye of the pas- 
senger by a grove of fir trees. The soil, however, about 
here, is. not considered very rich or productive. One 
piece of Iand, in particular, which is more sterile than 
the rest, has given rise to some queer superstitious 
notions amongst the peasantry in the neighbourhood. 
They attribute ,its barrenness to the circumstance of a 
duel having been fought there some years ago, in met 
one of the parties concerned unfortunately fell. . 

“such extremes do they carry their extravagance, rat 
‘they have more than once ‘been heard to affirm that a 
band of fairies and witches resort here regularly at the 
hour of midnight, and, forining’ into a ‘circle, dance 
round the spot of the fatal rencontre.* : 

“Some have mistaken blocks and posts 

For spectres, apparitionz, ghosts, 

. With saucer eyes and horns; and-some 

, Have heard the devil beat a drum.” 

The second night of our stay at Mount. Murray, I 
was roused from, my sleep by a violent commotion be- | 
low stairs, the cause of which I shall endeavour to relate 
in as few words as possible. The weather had been 
very sultry and oppressive for some days, and Commo: 
‘dore Hearty, in order that ‘hie friends might’ enjoy the 
‘benefit of the fresh air, without being exposed to the 
burning rays of: the sun, had caused a tent to be pitched 
in one of his fields that looked towards the sea. It so 
happened on the night in question that ‘one of the fe. 
male servants had occasion to go to the tert to fetch 
something’ or other, which we, on quitting it at sunset, 
had forgdtten to bring away with us. She had scarcely 
proceeded as far as the'gate, when a man standing at 
the entrance suddenly arrested her attention. Without 

waiting to inquire who or what he was, she flew back to 
inform her master of the circumstance. Hearty, who 
had latterly had a great number of lambs stolen from 
this same field, immediately concluded that this was the 
fellow come on his usual errand. * Quickly arming him- 
self with a goed stout oaken cudgel, he sallied forth in 
quest of the supposed cuiprit. He had not gone many 
yards when hie perceived a man leaning over the very 
gate where the servant had first taken the alarm.— 
Without a moment’s hesitation or delay he sprang upon 
him, and, firmly grasping him by the collar, demanded 
his name and the business that brought him there at 
that unseasonable hour. The poor fellow, taken by sur- 
prise, trembled in every iimnb like an aspen leaf, and was 
unable, from extreme agitation, to utter a single sylla- 
ble. However, the appearance of Worthy in his night- 
¢ap and inexpressibles, 


and on his knees implored thein, 


gether innocent of any evil intention. 


« This account of the surerstitivus notions prevalent in the 





' plave the most coufwent r@iiance, 


—— brings you here at this untimely hour?” demanded 
Hearty, in a resolute tone of voice. ** Why do-do. 
don’t you know me, gentlemen ?” cried he, still tremb. 
ing, **don’t you know me?” ‘Know you! know 
you! that voice should be familiar tome. Why Wor. 
thy, what queer sort of an affair is this ? don’t you know 
him; it's the Custletown carrier we have got hold of! 
An explanation now took place,.which set the matter 
entirely at rest, and satisfied all parties, at the same 
time completely acquitting the poor carrier of any evil 
intention. It appeared, that in the interval of. the ser- 
vant’s running to acquaint her master-of -what she had 
witnessed at the entrance of the tent, the ‘carrier “had 
chanced, in the regular course of his journey, to pass 
along this part of the road, and, no doubt being attrac. 
ted by the novel appearance of the tent, had stopped at 
the gate for the purpose of ascertaining what it was, 
when Commodore Hearty unexpectedly came up and 
seized him. -The fellow whom the servant’ had -first 
spied, and who, according to her account, was differently 
attired from the carrier, had most probably observed 
her, and ‘wisely judging it for his interest to be missing, 
had, in the interim, made ‘a precipitate retreat. The 
mistake being fully cleared up, and the affair amicably 
adjusted to the satisfaction of all coneerned, the honest 
carrier pursued his journey, and Commodore Hearty, 
Captain Worthy, and the other inmates of Mount Mur. 
Tay, retired to rest. P 

It- was during.my stay at Mount Murray, that 1 
availed myself of the opportunity of yisiting Castletown. 
‘This road,. though, leading to the capital, is in a very 
indifferent state of, repair, and one of the most unples- 
sant, to travel upon, of any in the island. Before we 
arrive at’ Cusiletown we pass through the village of Bal. 
lasalla, which, though considered of some importance 
by the Manks, is‘hardly fit to be placed in competitior 
with the smallest hamlet in England. It is‘ principally 
remarkable for having in its vicinity the ruins, or 
rather the shadow of the ruins ofan ancient monastery, 
founded in the year 1098, by:Mac Marus, and: hnown 
by the name of Rushen Abbey. Two miles beyond 
this village, and nine from Douglas, we enter the me- 
tropohs, the principal seat of government,-and the head- 
quarters of the military. The howees are in general 
good, and the streets regularly built. The Lieutenant. 
Governor resides here, and it is considered a point of 
etiquette, as well as a token of respect shown to the 
highest authority in the island, for strangers visiting 

Castletown, to call and leave their cards. The House of 
Keys, a self-elected body, though nominally styled the 
Manks Parliament, holds its sittings in Castletowa, 
The first object that attracts the attention of the traveller 
is the Castle, commonly called Castle Rushen.. It was 
a place of some notoriety during the civil broils in Eng- 
land, in the time of Oliver Cromwell. The Countess of 
Derby, wife to James, the seventh Earl of Derby (re 
markable for his attachment to the royal cause) was, 
after her husband had been taken prisoner and beheaded 
by the republican forces, confined in this castle for the 
space of nine years. It is supposed, that, on her release 
from her imprisonment, after the restoration of Charles 
If. she took with her the records of the island, thus 





neighdourhard, in respect to this c.cumaiance, Jreceived froin } 
a géurleman residing on the spot, upos Whose pines T can ! 
i 


leaving, by the loss of these documents, a blank in some 


armed with a double-barrelled | of the most important occurrences connected with its 
fowling-piece, so terrified him, that he contrived to break | earliest history. ‘The Castle itself is built in an irreguiar 
the spell by which his speaking faculties were bound, | Shape, yet apparently of great strength, and i 

for mercy’s sake, not | to be upwards of 1100 years old. From the 


to shoot him, vowing and protesting that: he was alto- | the tower there is a fine. prospect of the bay and sux 
‘‘ Then what the | rounding country, interspersed with villas and rich 


posed 
mit of 


scenery The Courts of Chancery are held in this Cas- 
tle, and the assize business of the island i is also conduc. 
ted here. There were Tat some strange stories i 
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eirculation, connected with the history of this building, 
two of which, made mention of by Waldron, I have 
taken the liberty to transcribe for the amusement of 
those who are marvellously inclined. The first runs 


thus: we i's 
« alittle further is an apartment which has never been 
opened within the memory of man. The persons belong- 
ing to the Castle are very cautious in giving you any reason 
for it; but the natives, who are cxcessively superstitious, 
assign this, that there is something of enchantment in it. 
They tell, you that the Castle was at first inhabited by 
fairies, and afterwards by giants, who continued in the pos- 
session of it till the days of Merlin, who, by the force of 
magic, dislodged the greatest part of them, and bound the 
rest in spells, Indissoluble to the end of the world.’ In 
proof of this they tell you a very odd story. They say 
there are @ great many. fine apartments under ground, ex- 
eeeding in magnificence any of the upper rooms. Several 
men, of more than ordinary courage, have, in former 
times, ventured down to explore the secrets of this 
subterraneous dwelling-place, but none of them ever re 
turned to give an account of whet they saw; it was there- 
fore Judged expedient that all the passages to it should be 
eontinually shut, that no more might suffer by their teme- 
rity. -But about some fifty or fifty-nine years since, a person 
who had an uncommon boldness and resolution, never left 
soliciting permission of those who had power to grant it, 
to visit those dark abodes. In fine, he obtained his request, 
went down, and returned by the help of aclug of pack- 
thread which he took with him, which no man before 
himself had ever done, and brought this amazing dis- 
covery :—‘ That after having passed through a great num- 
ber of vaults, he came into a long narrow place, which, 
the further he penetrated, he perceived that he went more 
and more on a descent, till having travelled, as near as he 
could guess, for the space of a mile, he began to see a little 
gleam of light, which, though it seemed to come from a 
vast distance, was the most delightful object ever beheld. 
Maving at length arrived at the end of that lane of dark- 
ness, he perceived a very large and magnificent house, ilu- 
minated with many candles, whence. proeeeded the light 
just now mentioned. Having, before he began the expe- 
dition, well fortified himself with brandy, he had cou- 
rage enough to knock at the door, which a servant, at the 
third knock, having opened, asked him what he wanted. 
“I would go as far as I can,’ replied our adventurer, ‘be so 
kind, therefore, as to direct me how to accomplish my 
design, for I see no passage but the dark cavern through 
which Icame.’ The servant told him he must go through 
that house; and accordingly led him through a long 
entry, and out at a back door. He then walked a con- 
siderable way, and beheld another house more magnificent 
than the first; and, all the windows being open, dis- 
eovered innamerable lamps burning inevery room. Here, 
also, he designed to knock, but had the curiosity to step 
upon 8 little bank, which commanded a low parlour; 
and, looking in, he beheld a vast table in the middle of the 
room, and on it, extended at full length, aman, or rather a 
monster, at least fourteen feet long, and ten or twelve 
round the body. This prodigious fabric Jay, as if sleeping, 
with his head upon a book, with a sword by him, answera- 
die to the hand which, it is supposed, made use of it. This 
sight was more terrifying to our traveller than all the dark 
and dreary mansions he had’ passed through on his arrival 
to it. He resolved, therefore, not to attempt entrance into 
a place inhabited by persons of that unequal stature, and 
made the best of his way back to the other house, where the 
same servant reconducted and informed him, that if he had 
knocked at the second door, he would have seen company 
enough, but could never haye returned. On which he de- 
sired to know what place it was, and by whom possessed; 
but the other replied that these things were not to be re- 
vealed. He then took his leave, and by the same dark pas- 
Sage got into the vaults, and soon afterwards once more 
ascended to the light of the sun.” 


The second tale related is as follows: 


‘‘A mighty bustle they also make of an apparition which, 
they say, haunts Castle Rushen, in the form of a woman, 
who was some years ago executed for the mnrder of her 


ebild. ve heard not only the debtors, but the soldiers 
of the son affirm that they have seen it at different 
times; but what i took most noticé of was the report of a 


Seutleman, of whose good understanding as well as vera- 
eity [havea very high opinion. He told me, that happening 
to be abroad late one night, and caught in an excessive 
*torm of wind and rain, he saw a woman stand before the 





+ Query.—Might not this have been the same gigantic person- 
age, or a near relation of his, whom I have mentioned.before, 
to be buried at the outside of Peel Castle,—-con- 
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| ¢astle gate; and as the place afforded not the smallest shel- 
ter, the circumstance surprised him, and he wondered that 
| any one, particularly a female, should not rather run to 
some little porch or shed,‘of which there are several in 
Castletown, than chuse to stand still, exposed and alone to 
such a dreadfultempest. His curiosity excited him to draw 
nearer, that he might discover who it was that seeméd so 
little to regard the fury of the elements. He perceived that 
she retreated on his approach, and at last, he thought, went 
into the Castle though the gates were shut. This obliging 
him to think he had seen a spirit, sent him home very much 
terrified: but the next day, relating his adventure to some 
people who lived in the castle, and describing, as near as he 
could, the garb and stature of the apparition, they told 
him it was that of the woman above mentioned, who had 
frequently been observed by the soldiers on guard to pass 
in and out of the gates, as well as to walk through the 
rooms, though there were no visible means to enter. 
Though so familiar to the eye, no person has yet had the 
courage to speak to it; and, as they say that no spirit has 
power to reveal its mind, unless conjured to do so in @ pro 
per manner, the reason of its being permitted to wander is 
unknown.” 


I now come to speak of the state of the prisoners con- 
fined in the Castle. The apartments appropriated to 
the debtors are dull, dirty, and very indifferently venti- 
lated, and altogether form a striking contrast to those 


Manks people, a monumentto hismemory,which the rude 
hand of time wil! not be able to efface. About, a mile 
from the village is the Bishop’s pelace, a handsome- 
looking building, situated in a luxuriant: part of the 
country, surrounded by wood, and commanding a fine 
perspective view of thesea. The inn here affords excel-- 
lent accommodations, and is a favourite resting place for 
travellers who make the tour of the island. 

It had been my intention, before. returning home, 
to visit the Calf of Man, but a variety of circum- 
stances occurred to prevent me; and J quitted ‘the 
Island without carrying this part of my plan into exe- 
cution. 

On the whole, my stay in the Island wae ae agreeable 
and pleasant as I could possibly wish for. The hospi- 
tality of Worthy and his lady, and the kind and unre- 
mitting attentions I received under the roof of Commo- 
dore Hearty, must long be remembered with feelings 
of gratitude and respect; and it was not without consi- 
derable emotion that | pressed their hands at parting, 
and faltered out adieu/ ‘The captain accompanied me 
to the steam-boat, and remained with me until the last 
t. The signal gun fired—Worthy cordially shak~ 





in this country. In fact, the general condition of the 
debtors appears more like that of felons, and most cer- 
tainly calls loudly for amelioration. One narrow bed is 
allotted to every two of these unfortunate people, and a 
truly wretched affair it is. At the time I was in Castle. 
town, I believe there were only two felons in the Castle, a 
circumstance that redounds very much to the credit of the 
Manks as a people, as it plainly proves that crimes of a 
heinous nature are little known among them. I under- 
stand that not more than one execution has taken place on 
the Island during the last twenty years. Iam not exactly 
aware for what amount a man may be thrown into gaol 
in the Isle of Man, but I have heard—for s0 small a sum 
as five shillings or less. Gentlemen of the long robe 
may also be engaged at a very cheap rate: but this I 
consider to be rather an evil than otherwise, as it in- 
duces people to fly to legal proceedings in matters.of 
trifling import, which, were the expense attending those 
proceedings considerably greater, might be, in all 
Pp icably arranged, and thus spare the 
parties at issue a deal of useless vexation and bad spirit. 
The other public buildings in Castletown are the 
House of Keys, the Chapel of Ease where the Lieute- 
nant-Governor usually sits, the Parish Church, and the 
Barracks. The George Inn, which is the first, if not 
only one, in the town, is admirably well conducted ; 
and the traveller will there meet with every comfort and 
accommodation that he could possibly wish for. The 
New George Inn, which was not quite completed when 
I was in Castletown, is built on a very extensive scale, 
and will no doubt preve a great acquisition to the place 
Castletown, although the capital of the Isle of Man, is, 
on the whole, but a very dull kind of a spot; the inha- 
bitants, generally speaking, are reserved in their man- 
ner, and in point of gaiety and pleasant society, it is at 
least a century behind Douglas. 

The next point of attraction in the island, is the vil- 
lage of Kirk Michael, situated in a pleasant’and roman- 
tic part of the country, about eleven miles to the north- 
ward of Douglas. The church is the principal object 





h bility, 


ing me bythe hand bade me farewel—the packet got un- 
der weigh, and bore me rapidly from that happy spot,. 
where hospitality and good fellowship hold despotic 
sway. J took a last lingering look at the Island, and ¢it 
being then two o'clock in the morning) retired into the 
cabin, to ruminate, in silent contemplation, upen the 
delightful scenes and the generous warm-hearted friends 
I bad left behind me. : 

I have now brought my joornal toa conclusion ; and 
have little more to add for the intormation of the tra- 
veller, except to warn him against the shameful impo-_ 
sition practised. upon strangers by the boatmen ef 
Douglas, who usually attend upon the steam-packets. - 
It is surprising to me that the Manke legislature does: 
not take serious cognizance of this growing evil. 

Having bidden adieu to the Isle of Mona and its in- 
habitants, I shall now, in a respectful manner, takemy 
leave of the reader. In wishing to give a faithful and 
impartial narrative, I have endeavoured, to the best of 
my humble ability to steer.clear of vulgar preju- 
dices. I have portrayed the Manks people as I found 
them; and, if I have failed to do them justice in :the 
delineation of their national character, it must be at- 
tributed to a want of'talent, and not of inclination. 
My motto throughout base been, “be just, be generous;” 
and, if I have afforded any information or amusement 
to the public at large, I shall consider myself amply 
repaid for the time and labour that I have expended in 
arranging the “* Trip To Tue Iste oF May.” 
D. 








An Extraordinary Boy.—Letters from Naples say, 
‘* We have had here, for some days, a true prodigy, a 
boy, ten years of age, of a noble Hunganan family, 
name Sigismund de Praun. He recently made his ap- 
pearance at Rome, at the Theatre Argentina, when be 
executed, in perfection, a sonato on the violin, in which 
the celebrated Paginini often chooses to display his talent 
in execution. But what is infinitely more surprising, 
the young Sigismund is not less versed in literature and 





worthy of notice, on account of the many specimens of 
rude sculpture and druidical relics which it contains. ; 
At the eastern end of the church are deposited the re- | 
mains of Bishop Wilson, who departed this life March } 
7, A. D. 1775, at the advanced age of ninety-three years. | 
There is a plain but neat tombstone erected to his me- | 
mory, with ashort and simple inscription engraved upon 

He required not the adventitious aid of a vain-gio- 








the sciences than in music. After he had maintained 
public theses on the most important questions, the Ar- 
chi-Gymnasia awarded him a large gold medal. This 
wonderful child was presented to his Holiness, who, de- 
lighted with his answers, conferred on him the Order of 
the Golden Spur, and also nominated him a Count of 
the Apostolic Robe. The young Sigismund appears to be 
another Crichton ; nor is 1t di t to believe extraordi- 
nary accounts of this nature, after what we read of the 
Barretiers and others. It was in his childhood, we be- 


rious epitaph to hand his name down to posterity. His | jieve, that the Order of the Golden Spur was given to 
piety and benevolence have raised, in the minds of ‘the | Mozart, , 
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Poetry. 





ON SEEING BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST, 
BY MR. MARTIN. 
—=—_. 


The vessels of God were prepared, 

For the feast which Belshazzar had spread. 
Ae he quaffed off the wine, he compared 
Jehovah with idols of silver and lead. 


Nrink-Baal and Astaroth our gods, 
And Tammuz,* whom virgins lament ; 
Praise their majesty, power, and abodes, 
Who to Babel these relics have sent. 


*«Phese,” he cried, ‘* are the vases of gold 
Which in Zion so sacred were held; 

But their captive doth plainly unfold, 
That Jove had therein never dwelled.” 


On the wall, then, appeared a hand, 
That wrote, with a pencil of flame, 
* Thy kingdom, to night, shall another command, 


And with thee shall perish thy race and thy name,” 


-_ 


*» Tammuz is the same.as the Adonis of the Greeks; he 
was supposed to have been killed by a wild boar, and having 
been remarkable far his beauty, the Syrian majdens obser- 
ved an annual festival in his honour, and wept for a whole 
The rites of Tammuz are deacribed by Milton in 


day. 
beautifully lugubrious strains ;:. 
« Tammuz came next behind, - 
Whose angual,wound in Lebanon allurd 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 
In amorous ditties, all a summer's day; 
While amiooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple te the sea, supposed with bléod 
Of Tammuz yearly wounded: the love-tale 
Infected lions with like heat, - 
Whose wanton passions, in the sacred porch, 
Sgekial saw.—Vide Ezekiel, viii, 14.” 


——» > > 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sn,—I send you an extract from Prometheus Une 
bound, a lyrical drama, in four acts, by Mr. Shelly. 
For the life of me I cannot make out whether it is the 
essence of the truly sublime, or downright nonsense, 
and shall be glad to know what your opinion is on the 


subject, in order to determine my own. 
Yours respectfully, 
MONTMORENCI. 
oe - 

Our feet now, every palm, 
Are sanddlled with calm, 

Ana the dew of our wings is a rain of balm ; 
and beyond our eyes, 
The human love fies, 

Which makes all it gazes on, paradise, 


We'll pass the eyes 
Of the starry skies 
Kato the hoar deep to colonian: 
Death, Chaos, 2nd Night, 
‘From the sound of our fight, 
Bhall flee like mist from a tempest’s might. 





And Earth, Air, and Light, 
And the Spirit of Night, 
Which drives round the stars in their fiery flight; 
And Love, Thought, and Breath, 
The powers that quell Death, 
Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath. 


And our singing. shall build, 
In the voids loose field, 
A world for the spirit of Wisdom to wield’; 
We will take our plan 
From the new world of man, 
And our work shall be called the Promethian. 


> <0. 


¢# Our readers, after perusing the following, lines, will 
hardly suppose that they have been selected for their 
poetical merit. The peculiar and disqualifying cir- 
cumstances under which they were composed impart 
to them an interest wholly distinct from literary 
pretension, and give them a claim toa place in our 
columns as a moral, rather than a literary pheno- 


menon. 


TQ THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The following lines were written: by a per- 
son deaf from his infancy, on the Death of the late 
Mrs. Gascoyne, of Childwall Hall, whe, taught him 
to read, as much as she was able: and he,in gratitude, 
has-written these lines to her memory, which I think 
wortby of a place in your valuable paper. 


Yours, Ke. 
A CONSTANT READER. 


VERSES, 
WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF THE LATE MRS. GASCOYNE. 





And is she gone, and is her spirit flown, 
And ieft its mortal tenement of clay? 
By heavenly seraphs thro’ the air upberne, 

To distant regions of eternal day. 


There welcom’d by those biest and shinings throngs, 
That stand around the throne of the Meat High; 
There tunes her harp to loud triumphant songs, 
Of endless praise,—celestial harmony. 


How frail is man, his years how short the date! 
Through all his life he treads the path of death; 
The sentence pass’d, he must submit to fate; 
No temporal powers can stay his fleeting breath. 


Vain are the hopes mankind securely build, 
On lengthen’d years, and temporal joys how vain; 
How do they tremble when their breath they yield, 
For they and theirs must turn to dust again. 


Death takes alike the aged and the young, 

The rich, the poor, and those of. high renown; 
Nor ean the monarch on his throne prolong 

His earthly days, but must resign higerown. 


And what are crowns and titles? what is fame’ 
When death shall strike, can aught avert the blow? 
Can honour? No; honour’san empty name ! 
Can riches’ power? can any thing below ? 


No; these are vain, and vanish into air. 
Even beauty, too, like her Ising, must fade; 
Like her, must leave all those that hold it dear, 
And leave this world to sleep in death’s dark shade, 


Scarce had she pass’d the morning of her days, 
Nor yet her life had reach’d its highest noon, 
When, like some flower, pareh’d by the summer rays, 
She fades in death before the evening sun. 


Ob, Death! thou tyrant, foe of human kind, 
How could’st thou take too soon a life so dear? 

How take the helpless and the orphan’s friend, 
And from their cyes dr w forth the bitter tear? 


Exult not thou, 0 tyrant! where's thy sting? 
Nor thou, O grave, On! where’s thy vietory ? 

Vain is your power, triumphantly she'll sing 
Iuomortal songs beyond the starry sky 





How brief her time, how: short the slender thread, 
On which did hang her Life’s uncertain doom ! 

How soon she's number’é with the sleeping dead, 
In the dark chambers of the silent tomb! 


‘Tis heaven’s decree, then why should we repine? 
No man can fly from his sure fixed doom: 

’Tis folly to resist the power divine, 
Or long to, stay, when death shall call us home. 


All that was good adern’d her virtuous mind ; 
But, oh! my pen her virtues ill can tell; 
To suffering poverty 'a tender friend, : 
And in their breasts her memory long will dwelt. 


Mourn her, ye poor! her death ye must depjore, 
Who cloth’d your littie ones, and did them feed; 

Who taught their infant minds the page explore, 
And paths of learning and religion tread. 


No more for her will ring the merry peal; 
Nor villagers their'daily toil give o’er, 

To welcome her return to Childwall vale; 
For, oh! she will return to them no more 


Those villagers in sable weeds now mourn ; 
Those beli3 with nuffied tones now swell the gale; 
While flows the'tear, the heaving sigh, the gran, 
And mournful sedness reigns through all the vale. 


‘No more, ye lawns, no more, ye shady bowers, 


No more, ye walks, where often she did stray; 
No more with you she’ll pass the pleasing hours, 
“Nor seek your shelter from the noontide ray. 


No more ye vocal songsters of the grove; veel 
At morn or eve she'll hear your warbling strains; 
No more along the verdant lawn she'll rove ; 
Nor view again the spreading landseape seenes. 
For, oh! her soul this mortal sphere has fed, 
To worlds of bliss has.wing’d its airy way, 
And left its frail remains among the dead, 
To mingle with.the dust and kindred clay, 


Peace tu her spirit, peace departed shade; 
Freed from a world of misery and pain. ; 

Supremely: blest where death, nor sin, invade, 
Where life, and light, and joys eternal, reigu. 


——~<>)><p—<<——- - 
SONG. 
? , 
In Julia’s sweetly-blooming face 
Bright beauty’s heav’nly charms J see ; 


But, Oh! there wants.one magic graca-— 
Its smile of love beams not on me! 


Her-bosom fair and youthful form 
Display the happiest symmetry, 
Enchanting as the vernal-morn 
Wak’d by the woodland minstrelsy. 


To stain her kind and virtuous beart, 
Not envy’s self a fault can see; 

But what avails this bosom’s smart ; 

Her sigh of love heaves not for me ! 


Yet tho’ denied to taste delight 

By adverse fortune’s hard decree ; 
May every blessing on her light 
That E could wish if shard with me. 


Poo 


A PLEASING STUDY. 
—— 


For some offence, a luckless wight 
Fast in the stocks was placed; 

From morning to returning night e 
The edifice he graced. 


This ** babe i’th’ wood,” from Beadle Grin, 
A book to read demanding ;— 
** Get through,” said he, ** the work, you're 1n— 


Lockeon the understanding.” 
PPL 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 


SITUATION XII. 
Seog 
(Number 28 of Sturges.) 
—> 


White to move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 


w. 1l— 7 w. 2—7 
. be S10 WHITE wins. 





 Zanquage, Grammar, &e. 





“GRAMMATICAL QUERY. 
<= 
TO THE EDITOR. 
i 

$1a,~Akbough not deeply read in English Gram- 
yaar, [think it not a'very. difficmlt matter to show that 
the answer given by you to the grammatical, query in 
your last publication but one is correct, notwithstand- 
isg the objections made to that answer by a corres- 
pondent in the Kaleidoscope of this day. That cor- 
respondent seems not to have attended to the difference 
between the question “ Were there more?” and the 
question, “* Were there nof more ?” The former is 
simply an inquiry ; the latter is something more. It 
implies that the querist has reason to believe that there 
were more. The latter question, stated at length, 
stands thus, “There were more, were there not?” 
To which, in the case propysed by your correspondent 
Query, the proper answer is, ‘* No.” 

If I shall be told that when a person says, ** Were 
there not more ?’” he, in general, means merely “* Were 
theremore?” Yanswer, in that case, the question, and 
not the answer, is ungrammatical; and the person 
asked the question does right, when he answers as if 
the question had been asked grammatically. 

I am not quite satisfied that I have clearly explained 
my meaning; but I am perfectly satisfied that your 
auswer to Query is right. 

J am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Y.R. 

October 9, 1821. 


$3n,--1 was greatly surprised, on perusing your last 
paper. of the, Kaleidoscope, to find a letter from one 
who signs himself 4 Constant Reader, urging the pro- 
priety of an affirmative answer to the question, “Were 
there no more?” Ireadily concur in his own modest 
epinion, that he @oes not possess much grammatical 





TO THE EDITOR. 








knowledge; for, were he a correct disciple of Lind- 
ley Murray, he could have no doubt respecting a 
query which certainly admits only of a negative an- 
swer. Bue the sentence appears to me in a dubious 
light when stated with on/y instead of no more. For 
instance—[ have just returned from a party, at which 
there were ten persons: I relate this to a friend; on 
hearing it he says, * Were there only ten?” Pray in- 
form me whether “ Yes” or * No” is the grammatical 
answer. Inthe hope that you or some of your cor- 
respondents (more learned than A Constant Reader) 
will oblige me by solving this difficulty, | remain, as I 
have institututed myself, 
A GRAMMATICAL CENSOR. 
Manchester, October 10. 





Chit Chat. 


‘* The Emperor Maurice was ignorant of the name 
and character of his rival; but as soon as he learned 
that the Centurion (Phocas) though bold in sedition, was 
timid in the face of danger. * Alas,’ cried the despond- 
ing prince, * if he is a coward, he will surely be a mur- 
derer.” ”’——-Gibbon. 








At Lord Camden’s Seat, the Hermitage, near Seven 
Oaks, in Kent, the following important information 
was exhibited a few weeks since :—This is to give no- 
tice, that Lord Camden does not mean to shoot himself 
or any of his tenants, till the 14th of September. 





The friends of a Cockney sportsman were much 
alarmed on receiving a letter from -him, last week, stat- 
ing, that, notwithstanding the high vind on Monday, 
he shot a peasant. 





A gentleman, having a remarkably long visage, lately 
passing a turnpike gate, overheard one lad say to an- 
other, ‘* that gentleman’s face is longer than his life.” 
Struck with the singularity of the rude observation, he 
turned and requested an explanation. ** Sir,” said the 
boy, **I read at school, that a man’s life is but a span, 
and I am sure your face is double that length.” 


A Mr. C. having informed Lord Norbury that he 
was writing a philosophical account of the moving begs 
at Cunnemara and other places in Ireland, his Lordship 
observed, then let your motto be—‘* Thus far we've 
marched into the bowels of the land.” 


An Irish Sun-blind —On the trial of some persons at 
the Limerick Assizes, on the 20th ult. a witness, Mi- 
chael Hogan, swore, that his reason for drinking half a 
glass of whiskey was ** to keep out the sun, which was 
hot !”” 


Two families living near to each other at New Houses, 
near Middleton in Teesdale, consist of tiree persons in 
each family, yet they include fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, nieces, own- 
cousins, half-cousins, and quarter-cousins, though al- 
together there are but six persons.—Durham Chronicle. 


The Abbe Raynal, and the Abbe Galignani, who were 
both ircessant talkers, were invited to the house of a 
mutual friend, who wished to amuse himself by bring- 
ing them together. Galignani began the conversation, 
engrossed it so thoroughly, and talked with such volu- 
bility, that Raynal could not find the least opening to 
introduce a word; but turning to his friend, said, in a}{ 
low voice, ** S’i/ crache, il est perdu.” If he stops to } 
spit, itis all over with him. 


In the shop window of 2 house, in which a professor 
of music resides, there is a notification as follows :— | 
«* Ears-bored here,” > 


There is a family in Montreal, the father of which is 
a Frenchman, the mother a Russian, the eldest child a 
Maltese, the second a Sicilian, the third a Spaniard, and 
the fourth a Canadian. 


WHIMSICAL CONTRIBUTION. 


A benevolent Quaker was lately applied to by a re- 
spectable gentleman, one of the Society of Wesleyans, 
for the purpose of soliciting a subscription towards ens- 
bling them to complete anew Chapel built upon the 
site of an old one; but which could not be finished for 
want of funds. Obadiah heard him very attentively ; 
at length breaking silence with a deep groan, he began 
thus:—** I tell thee what, Friend, my purse is always 
open to succour the distressed, and to do good to all our 
own sect: but, Friend, my religion, thou knowest, dif- 
fers from that of thine; wedo not think thee right, and 
it is against our religion to help others to build up cha- 
pels; therefore, Friend, thou seest I cannot assist thee.” 
The Methodist was about departing, and was nearly out 
of the rsom, when the Quaker called hiri back: ** Hark’e, 
Friend, how much hast thou laid out?” ~The Methodist 
replied, ** Sixteen -hundred pounds.”—-‘* And how 
much more dost thou want to complete it?” ** About 
fourteen hundred more.” ‘* Well, Friend (said the 
Quaker) here is one hundred pounds to defray the ex- 
penses of pulling down the old chapel.” 





CRITICISM. 

A journeyman hatter, a companion of Dr. Franklin, 
on commencing business for himself, was anxious to 
have a sign-board with a proper inscription. This he 
composed hinself as follows :—~—** John Thomson, 
hatter, makes and sells hats for ready money,” with the 
figure ofa hat subjoined. But he thought he would 
submit it to his friends for their amendment. The first 
he shewed it to thought the word ** hatter’ tautologous, 
because followed by the-words: ** makes hats,” which 
showed, he was a hatter. . It was, therefore, struck oat 
The next observed, the word ‘* makes” might as well 
be omitted, because his customers would not care who 
made the hats; if good, and to their mind, they would 
buy, by wnomsoever made. He struck that out also. 
A third said, he thought the words ** for ready money” 
were useless,-as it was not the custom of the place to 
sell on credit ; every one who purchased expected to 
pay- ‘These, too, were parted with, and the inscription 
then stood, ** John ‘Thomson sells hats.” ** Sei/s hats.!’’ 
says his next friend, ‘* why, who. expects you to give 
them away ? What then is theuseof the word?” It was 
struck out, and ** hats” was all that remained attached 
to the name of John Thomson. Even this inscription, 
brief as is was, was reduced to *s John Thomson,’ . 
with the figure of a hat subjoined. 


SPEEDY TRAVELLING, 





A Pacha of Bagdad having some particular intelli. 
gence to transmit to the Porte, ordered the couricr to 
make as much speed as possible, and not to lose a mo- 
mentin returning. Fifteen days after, as the Pacha was 
coming out of the Mosque, he met this trusty Tartar, 
and in a great rage demanded his reason for having so 
long delayed quitting Bagdad. Knowing his head de- 
pended on his speed, the Tartar handed him the des- 
patches from the Sultan, having performed the journey 
in that time. After reading the despatches, the Pacha 
demanded of the courier the number of horses that had 
been killed in performing the journey. The number. 
was great; and tire Pacha coolly told him he had killed 
more horses than his head was worth, which was ac: 
cordingly instantly struck off. 





DIFFICULT BET. 
Some time ago, a wager was laid, that Baron de 
Strogonoft would be strangled at Constantinople. ‘The 
Jaron, on being informed of the circumstance, suid, 
very coolly, ** I'll stake double the amount on the same 
wager, but where shall I direct the money to be brought 
to, me in case I win.” a 





WEEKLY REPORT of the LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY, 
October lith, 1821, 


Discharged. 
In patients cured 


Admitted. 
17 | In.patients ¥ 








It was recently noticed in the papers.as an extraordi- 
a occurrence the fact of a parrot having laid an egg 
in 


assures us that she has had in her possession, for a! 





six years, a parrot which has laid eggs every year, aud | 
this year has laid twenty.— Bath Herald, t 


is county; a lady from a village in Waltsiirc, now | ° 
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‘Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Renwick and Mr. Forshaw, 
House Visitors, Mr. R. FE. Harvey and Mr. Rushton. 
Chaplain, Rey. Dr. Pulford, 
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Antiquities. 


If he had wanted in humanity, would policy have dic- 
tated such a course? No; it must at once have be- 





REVIEW OF, AND: EXTRACTS FROM, AN 


INTERESTING WORK, JUST PUBLISHED, 
. ENTITLED, 


** The History and Antiquities of the Tower of London, 
with Biographical Anecdotes of Royal and distinguished 
Persons, deduced from Records, State Papers, and 
Manuscripts, and from other Original and Autkentic 
Sources. By JoHN BaY ey, Esq. F. A. S. one of 


His Majesty’s Commigsioners on the Public Records. 


(Continued from page 107.) 


In the contest between the Houses of 


York and Lancaster, there are many cir- 


cumstances connected with the history of 


the Tower, which are very interesting, par- 
ticularly the succession of Edward the Fifth, 
the young King’s imprisonment in the 
Tower, the accession of Richard, and the 
final. disappearance of the young Princes. 
The latter circumstance is involved in much 
obscurity, and Mr. Bayley defers attempt- 
ing to develop so intricate and important a 
question to the second part of his work, in 
order to take the chance of any further in- 
formation he may gain on the subject. In 
the description of the ‘ Bloody Tower,” 
however, he returns to it, and offers some 
very cogent reasons for believing that the 
traditional story of the young princes is 
not the most correct. He says,— 


**In the careful and very minute survey which was 
taken of the Tower in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
this building is called the Garden Tower, by reason of 
its contiguity to the constable’s or lieutenant’s garden, 
which now forms a part of what is termed the Parade. 
In the year 1597, another survey was made of the for- 
tress, by order of mgt soy by —- vy then 
known by its present a ion, (¢t ly Tower) 
which it is generally supposed to have derived from the 
sircumstance of the two young Princes, Edward the 
“ifth, and his brother, Richard, Duke of York, sons of 
King Edward the Fourth, having, as it is said, been 
put to death in this smcorang spot, by order of their 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard 
the Third. It has already been noticed that the whole 
story of the two ye youths comes to us in so ‘ ques- 
tionable a shape,’ that it can never be entertained with- 
out some serious doubts ; if we 
the yi Prince’s really came to a violent death in the 
Tower, fhe idea of this place having been the scene of 
their destruction rests on no authority; and the story 
which the wardens, whose trade it is ‘ to tell a wondrous 
tale,’ so gravely propagate, respecting the discovery of 
weir bones under the little stair.case above alluded to, 
is still more glaringly false ; bones, it is true, were found 
in the Tower, in the reign of King Charles the Second, 
and they were looked upon to be those of children, of 
ages corresponding with the two Princes: but it is most 
decidedly known that they were discovered in a Wery dif- 
ferent part of the fortress; namely, on the south side 
of the White Tower, at the foot of a stair-case which 
leads to the chapel in that building. 

** Without dwelling on the seeming inconsistency of 
the epithet bloody being — to’a building, because, 
as it is imagined, two children were smothered in it, it 
may not be amiss briefly to inquire how far it is likely 
that its name can be connected with that circumstance. 
Soon after the death of King Edward the Fourth, his 
two sons were conveyed to the Tower, under the charge 
of their uncle, with the professed intent of secluding 
them from the bustle of the Court, whilst preparations 
were to be made for the eldest’s Coronation. _Is it then 
to be supposed, whatever might have been the Protector’s 
designs as to the ultimate fate of his nephews, that the 
Princes were not lodged in the royal apartments, and 
paid all the re due to their rank? Is it likely that 


admit, hewever, that 


Richard should have had them shut up in the dark and 
wretched dwellings of one of the porters of the gates ? 


trayed some foul design, without adding a jot to the 
facility of its - tration. But a stronger proof we 
need not have, that the name of the building did not 
originate in the circumstance in question, 1s its not 
having assumed the appellation till upwards of a cen- 
tury after the Supposed act. It has already been shewn, 
that in the early part of the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, it was known by a different title, and it was 
not till before the latter end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, that we find it marked out as the scene of 


some horrid d 
It is not a little remarkable that prepa- 
rations were actually made for Prince Ed- 
ward to have attended the coronation of 
his uncle, Richard the Third, as appears 
from the wardrobe account for the year 
1483, which is here quoted. Mr. Bayley, 
after examining the account given by Sir 
Thomas More and others, of the murder of 
the young princes, proves how little reliance 
can be placed upon them, and shows, that 
whether they were murdered at all or not, 
still remains an ‘ historic doubt.” 
In the reign of Henry the Eighth, the 
Tower was peopled with many distinguished 
tenants, including more than one of his 
wives ; and among the memorabilia of this 
reign, Stowe relates that,— 
s* In the year 1546, the 27th of April, being the Tues- 
day in Easter-week, William Foxley,. pot-maker for the 
Mint, in the Tower of London, fell asleep, and so con- 
tinued sleeping, and could not be wakened with prick- 
ing, cramping, or otherwise burning whatsoever, 
the first day of term, which was fourteen days and fifteen 
nights. e cause of his thus sleeping could not be 
known, though the same were diligently searched after 
by the King’s physician and other learned men: yea, 
the King himself examined the same William Foxley, 
who was in all points found at his wakening to be as if 
he slept but one night; and he lived more than forty 
years after in the said Tower.” 
(Te be continued.) 
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CHATTERTON. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 





“ Yet, as with streaming eye the sorrowing muse 
Pale Chatterton’s untimely urn bedews; 

Her accents shall arraign the partial care 

Which shielded not her son from cold despair.” 


There are few tasks more welcome than that of 
bringing before the eyes of our fellow-townsmen the 
productions of the last century; by which the au- 
thors, in all the spirit of noble composition, have 
rescued the geuius of the country from the imputa- 
tion of degeneracy. 

It is delightful to behold Genius, unassisted by 
any advantage, unsupported by patronage, force its 
way through almost insuperable obstacles, and by 
its own natural strength, command our admiration, 
in spite of all worldly prejudices ; and, in reviewing 
the life and works of Chatterton, we have a most 
convincing proof of its all-powerful effects. 

The life of Chatterton, though short, was event- 
ful. It commenced, as it ended, in indigeuce and 
misfortune. : 

He was born in tbe city of Bristol, in the year 
1752. In his childhood he gave uo reason to sup- 





either found, or pretended to fiad, some old manu. 
scripts in the Church of St. Mary, Reddiff, with 
which he appeared to be highly delighted, and told 
his mother, in ali the simplicity.of boyhood, * thet 
he had found a treasure, and was so glad, nothing 
could be like it.” He frequently: afterwards took 
his friends into the meadows, and read the works to 
them with the greatest possible pleasure. About 
the year 1769, he inclosed one of these manuscripts 
in a letter ts Horace Walpole, who returned bim a 
very cutting reply, and declared that the whole. was 
an imposture. What made Walpole particularly 
‘severe, was, that, a short time before, be had. been 
made the instrument of introducing into the world 
the forgeries of Macpherson, and he imagined that 
every one was endeavouring to make bim the dupe 
of their knavery. It has never been: positively ac. 
certained whether these papers were really Chatter. 
tons own productions, or were written (as he fra 
quently and positively declared) by a monk of the 
name of Rowley, who flourished in the fifteenth 
century. The interval evidence of his being himself 
the author of the mauuseripts is so very strong, thut 
any person, on perusing them, would immediately 
decide against their beiog Rowley’s, and the more 
especially, since, in one or two places, hehas alluded 
to facts, and made mention of sciences, that were not 
discovered until long after the period in which they 
were alleged (6 be written; but as they were com- 


till | posed in Old English, sod some of them in: a very 


decayed. state, his defenders assert, that it iv proba- 
ble the mistakes may have arisen in his attempt to 
decipher them, and that, when illegible, he might 
occasionally add lines of his own. . 
On the other hand, the external evidence is equally 
stroug. What boy of fourteen would have the cun- 
ning to affect such joy as he did on the discovery of 
the documents? It is asserted, too, and believed as 
a fact wholly uncontradicted, that many manuscripts 
were really discovere’ in an old box in the church; 
and, moreover, it seems highly improbable, that, at 
so early an age, he should suppose himself capable 
of imposing on the public, whom the frequent dis- 
cussion about Macpherson had rendered uncom- 
monly guarded and incredulous, 


After various unfortunate attempts to induce the 
world to give credit to his statements, he went to 
London, aud wrote for several political papers, and, 
by letters to his friends, he seems to have succeeded 
tolerably well; but he afterwards fell into difficul- 
ties, and was almost reduced to a state of starvation. 
Even io this miserable condition his spirit was ua- 
conquerable, and he was highly offended at a friend 
for inviting him to dinner, though he had fasted near 
two days. At last he resolved to put au end to. his 
miserable existence, and carried his desigu into 
effect, by swallowing arsenic and water, on the 24th 
August, 1770. He died at the early age of 17, and 
was buried in a shell iv Shoe-lane workhouse. 


An anecdote is related of this unfortunate yeih, 
so characteristic that we are induced to give it a 
pluce here. Chatterton was amusing himself one 
day, in company with a friend, reading the epitaphs 
in Pancras church-yard. He was so deeply sunk in 
thought, as he walked on, that not perceiving q 





pose that his genius was beyond the common stand. 
ard ; but when he had attained the age of fourteen, he 








grave, newly dug, he tumbled into it, His friend, 
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observing his situation, ran to his assistance, and, 
as he helped him out, said, in a jocular manner, he 


was happy to assist at the resurrection of Genius. 


Poor Chatterton smiled; and taking bis companion 
bythe arm, replied :—“ My dear friend, I feel the 
sting of a speedy dissolution. I have been at war 
with the grave fur some time, and find it not so easy 
to vanquish as I imagined: we can find an asylum 
to hide from every creditor but that!” His friend 
endeavoured to divert his thoughts from the gloomy 
reflection: but what will not melancholy :aod adver- 
sity combined—subjugate? Three days after, the 
neglected and disconsulate youth rushed unbidden 
intu the presence of his Maker. A 

‘The person of Chatterton, like bis Genius, was 

premature. He hada manliness and dignity beyond 
his years, and there was a something about him 
yocommoaly prepossessing. If those poems which 
pass under the name of Rowley age really the pro- 
ductions of this misled being, be mast have evinced 
the strongest marks of a vigorous imagination; as 
well as of sound judgment, in forming great and 
Soasistent plots, and making choice of the most in- 
teresting subjects. 

His admirers are many.~' Warton speaks of him 

as “a prodigy of genius,—a singular instance of a 
prematurity of abilities;” and Mr. Malone believes 
him to have. been the greatest genius England ever 
produced since the days of Shakspeare. Mr. Croft, 
the author of “ Love and Madness,” asserts that 
* 90 such human being at any period of life has ever 
been Known ;” and Dr. Knox poured forth’a most 
eliquent eulogium upon him. Unfortunate boy ! 
shurt aud evil were thy days, but thy fame shall be 
immortal ;” and concludes, “ Malice, if there was 
afy, may surely now:be at rest. Cold he lies iu the 
grave below. But where were’ ye, O friends of 
genius! when, stung with disappointment, distressed 
fur fuod and raiment, with every: frightful form of 
haman,misery painted on his fine imagination, poor 
Chatterton sunk in. despair. Alas! ye knew him 
net (hen, and now it is too late!” 

One of the darkest stains on the memory of Chat- 
terton is the well-known story, that being engaged 
by Major Beckford to write essays for the North 
Briton, a celebrated publication of the period, he 
had just completed oue of them when the death of 
his patron put an end to his prospects, and prevented 
the printing of the piece. On the back of the essay 
was fouud, in Chatterton’s hand-writing, the follow- 
ieg words: 

Major W. Beckford. , 





Lost by his death, on this essa: awe - 11) 6 
Gained inelegiee . . ...'. 220 
inessayS . . «+ s+. 330 

mee —5 5 0 

Am glad of his death by . ..... . 313 6 


This tale has been frequently cited, as an instance 
of the black ingratitude which must have pervaded 
the inind of this extraordinary character, The cen- 
sure seems too harsh: the words might: haye been 
writf@p in a careless, inconsiderate mood, without 
an intention of showing any disrespect to the me- 
mory of his friend. _ 

The beautiful simplicity of: style in the following 
poem, which-is the only one we have at present room 





so young could possibly have obtained. 
Whanne Englonde smeethynge from her lethal wounde, 
From her galled necke dyd twytte the chaine awaie, 
Kennynge her legeful sonnes fall all arounde, 
(Myghtie these feil, twas honoure ledde the frae) 
Than inne a dale bie eve’s dark surcote graie, 
In ayn lovelie shepsterres dyd abrodden flie, 
(The rostlynge liff doth theyr whytte bartes affraie) 
And wythe the owlette trembled and dyd crie; 
First Roberte Neatherde hys rove boesom stroke, 
Then fallen on the grounde and thus. yspoke :— 
ROBERTE. 
Ah Raufe! gif thos the houres do comme along, 
Gif thos wee flie in chase of farther woe; 
Our fote wylee faylee albeytte wee bee stronge, 
Ne wylee our pace swifte.as our danger goe. 
To our great wrongs we have enhessed moe, 
The Baronnes warre: Oh! woe and well adaie, 
I haveth lyffe bott have escaped soe, 
That by lyff ytsel mee senses doe affraie ; 
Oh Raufe! comme lyste and heare mee dernie tale, 
Come heare the balefull dome of Robynne of the dale. 


other their mutual woes, and Robert concludes with 
Our woes alyche, alyche our dome shall bee, 

Mie sonne, mie sonne alleyn ystorren ys; 
Here wylleI staie, and ende mie lytf wythe thee ; 

A lyff lyche myne a borden ys ywis: 
Now from een logges tledden is selynesse, 
Pynsterres aleyn canne boaste the haliie seyncte, 
Now doeth Englonde weare a blonder dresse, 
And wyth her. champyonnes gore her face depeyncte; 
Peace fiedde, disorder showethe her dark rode, 
And thorow ayre dothe fie, yr garments stayned with 

bloude. , 

What can be more beautiful than Eclogue the 
Third, where Sir Roger, in a discourse: with two 
peasants, who had been complaining to him of their 
humble lot, after. many comparisons, wherein he 
showeth the superiority of their happiness to those 
in a higher sphere, ends with these werds: 
Hast thou ne seene a tree uponne a hylle, 

Whose unlute braunces recken far toe syghte; 
Whan fuined unwers do the heaven fyle, 

He shaketh deere yn dole and moke affryghte. 
Whaylest the congeen flourette abessie dyght 

Stondeth unhurte, unquaced bie the storme. 
Syke is a picte of lytfe: the manne of myghte 

Is tempest chaft, hys woe greate as hys forme; 
Thyselfe a flourette of asmalie accounte 
Wouldest harder feelle the winde as hygher thee didst 
mounte. 
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Zctentific Wecords, 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve. 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanica), 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &e.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. } 

LARGE REFLECTING TELESCOPE. 
Mr. J. Ramage of Aberdeen, has constructed a 25 
feet refiecting telescope, the largest, except that of Sir 
W. Herschelever made. The speculum is 25 feet focal 
length, and 15 inches diameter; the power {rom 50 to 


there ruus a deeper and more correct knowledge of 
the true vein of poetry than we should imagine one 


The two shepherds then communicate to each 


ANTIQUE GLASS. 

A cabinet has been opened in Naples in the Studi 
palace for the antique glasses found in Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. The collection contains a great variety 
of forms and colours, and proves that the ancients 
made use“of glass as the moderns do, both in decorat- 
ing their rooms and ininstruments of chemistry. The 
cabinet contains also a number of cinerary urns, for 
the most part inclosed in vases of lead.—Tilloch’s 
Phil. Mag. 





DIOD GRIAFOL. 

A liquor is brewed from the berries of the: mountain 
ash, in North Wales, called diod griaful, by only 
crushing ‘and putting water tothem, After standing 
for a fortnight it is fit for use. Its flavour somewhat 
resembles perry.—Quarterty Jonrnal of Seience, Ne. 
XXIL. 

This circumstance much surprises us, a8 we have al- 
ways understood that the berries of the mountain 28h 
were exceedingly ‘deleterious. Some of our Welsh 
friends will perhaps favour us with a line on the sub- 
ject.—£dit. Kal. 

CRANIOLOGY. 

A society, denominated the Craniological, was last 
year established at Edinburgh; and their yearly re- 
‘port is just published. ‘ The votaries of craniology 
are much too sanguine in their expectations of it,- 
fallibly determining the mental bias.and predomi- 
nating passion or talent by external appearances. We 
beg not to be understood as underrating the talents of 
Dr. Spurzheim, who, as an anatomist, is deserving of 
the greatest praise. ‘The anatomy of the brain was 
never perfectly understood before Dr. S. commenced 
his arduous and meinute dissections: and we are very 
giad to find that ‘bis talents are at length properly ap- 
preciated in Edinburgh. We extract the following 
passage from the conclusion of the report, observing, 
that we do not think the experiment a perfectly fair 
one; and that‘it will decide but little, as the imper- 
tial observer will bave to separate the talents clicited, 
or, in fact, created by a sedulous education directed to 
one point, from those which the craniologist presumes 
‘to be latent, from the external tormation of the skull. 
— Edit. K 





al. : 

“ The chief difficulty which remains, is to predict 
the effects of particular combinations of the primitive 
powers, and of particular modes of education upon 
them. Experience only can lead to certain knowledge 
upon these puints ; but experience can be obtained only 
by experiment and observation. ‘Ihe society, ther¢- 
fere, by the kindness of a lady who takes an interest 
in the science of prenology, has been made acquainted 
with the case of a girl of nine years of age, selected 
for education to a particular pursuit, on account of her 
cerebral development appearing eminently to fit her 
for euch an avotation. A cast of the head fias been 
made ;: and a report of her development and endovw- 
ments at the time when her instruction commenc:d, 

has been placed among the records of the society; and 

time will show how far the anticipations formed have 
| been well or ill founded. It is three months since the 
| course of instruction was begun ; and hitherto the irr- 
| dications have surpassed, rather than fallen short of, 
| the expectations entertained.”--Zilluch’s Philosophicat 
Mag. No. 278. 








HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 

The Jast number of the quarterly Journal of Science 
j contains a paper by Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, Esq, on 
the height of the Himalaya mountains. ‘he greates 
part of the paper is occupied by trigonometrica! bear- 
ings and altitudes, which would be uninteresting to 
| our readers; we have, however, looked over the cal 
| culations, which seem to have been very carefully con- 
ducted, both in the practical and theoretical part. 
We shall simply present our readers with the results. 
The highest peak is called Dhawalagiri, or the White 
Mountain. Sts keight from the plains of Gorakhpar, 
where the observers’ stations were taken, is 27,¢77 
feet, or about 28,000 feet, or five miles and rather 
more than a quarter above the level of the sea. Some 
of the inferior peaks were found to be 22, 24, and 

25,000 feet respectively. , 
These mountains, independent of their being the 
highest in the world, strike the observer more forcibly 


| 





1500; and the mechanism by which the observer and 
instrument are moved, is simple and well! conirived._= / 





to insert, is a good specimen of the rest; aad in it 


Quarterly Juurnal of Science, No. xx11. i 


than any other mountains, in consequence of their 
rising abruptly from a plain, and thus at once exposing 
their vast dimensions, In many mountains there i¢ 
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almost an impossibility of obtaining by the eye any 
adequate idea of their altitudes; this is parricularly the 
ease with Cotapaxi and Chimborazo, which, rising 
from the high plains of Onito, appear from thence to 
great disadvantage, lookivg not higher than mountains 
of the fourth or fifth order.—£dit. Kal. 


———_ 











Correspondence. 





LIGHTING ‘PUBLIC CLOCKS WITH GAS, 
—_— 


TOTHE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I know no town where the spirit of improve. 
ment has been so ‘much evinced as in Liverpool; and 
I have not of late walked round its precincts without dis- 
covering some pleasing and conveni 1 It is to 
be regretted that a similar spirit isnot predominant in other 
towns, where utility and ornament miight be advantage, 
ously combined. Your paper having contained many useful 
hints, which have tended to public benefit, and as an expe- 
riment of illuminating a public clock in Glasgow has been 
carried into effect, I have been induced to transcribe the 
particulars from the Glasgow Journal, and trust they will 
stimulate your townsmen to illuminate the Exchange clock, 
which is admirably situated for the purpose, and would, no 
doubt, be both useful and ornamental, as well as form one 
of the curiosities of your spirited town. —Yours, 


AN ADMIRER OF IMPROVEMENT. 





October 2, 1621. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLASGOW JOURNAL. 


Srx,—It was some time ago suggested, by certain members 
of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, that considerable con- 
“venience would accrue from having the city steeple dials 

illuminated after sun-set. The idea has been entertained, 

as the magistrates have allowed, and the board of police 
been at the expense of fitting up the west dial of the Tron 
steeple, asan experiment. Should it succeed, the Glasgow 

Gas Light Company have agreed to furnish this steeple with 

light, gratis. 

The apparatus, constructed under the superintendance of 
the suggesters, was illuminated for the first time last night, 
It consists of a No. 1 argand burner, placed a few feet out 
from the top of the dial, and inclosed in a nearly hemisphe- 
rical lanteru, the front of which is glazed; the back forms 
a parabolical reflector; the dial receives not only the direct, 
but a conical stream of reflected rays; and is thus so brilli- 
antly illuminated, that the hours and hands ean be seen 
vaith nearly the same distinctness ata distance as through 
the day. 

To'amsk the obtuse appearance of the lantern, its back 
has been made to assume the form of a spread eagle, above 
which is placed the city arms; the whole handsomely exe- 
cuted and gilt. 

The gas pipe and Jantern move on airtight joints, so as 
the lantern may be brought close to the steeple for cleaning, 
when necessary. Thegasis firstignited by means of a train 
or flash pipe, so perforated that when the gas issuing from 
the holes at one end of it is lighted, the holes all alongthe 
pipe become so, and thus the gas inside the lantern is kindled 
as if by @ train of dry gunpowder. In this way the light 
might be first communicated, either from the street or from 
within the steeple. 

The effect of the lighted dial is at once cheerful, pleasant, 
and useful; so much so, that it is hoped the steeple at the 
Cross, and others, may be similarly fitted up. By a simple 
contrivance, the clock disengages, about sunrise, a small 
detent, something similar to the larum in wooden clocks; 
this shuts the gas cock, and so instantly extinguishes the 
light. zZ 


O! ADMIRABLE CRITIC!!! EXCELLENT 
OBSERVER!!! 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Although I know, and entirely approve, of 
your determination to meddle no more with the wretched 
and unprincipled catchpenny, which would have ex- 
pired long ago, if not sustained, like a foot-ball, by 
your repeated kicks; yet I am of opinion that ‘you wil] 
not reject a few lines, te record an instance of the pro- 
fligacy of the conductor of that work, which may 
sooner show what dependance ought to be placed upon 
the critiques which have so long outraged the ordinary 
rules of decency and of grammar. 
In the /nvestigator of Saturday last, the following 
paragraph is to be found : 
** Mr. Browne appeared as Francis, of which he gave 
an effective personation.” 
I am not about to question the precious composition 
of this sentence, or to contend that the word character is 
wanting.to make sense of it. I do not quarrel with this; 
the less the editor says about character the better. But 
what will the gulls say, who have so long stood open- 
mouthed, to swallow all the garbage thrown by this fe!- 
low, when they know that this Mr. Browne, who gave 
so effective a personation, did not appeur at all on the 
occasion, as the character, owing to his indisposition, 
was transferred to another gentleman. This econo- 
mical mode of criticising performances without ‘seeing 
them, isa matter, not of choice, but of necessity on the 
part of the critical junto of the Investigator, or rather 
Inventigator ; as their accustomed penny patronage has 
falien off so miserably of late, that the critical establish- 
ment will no longer admit of the ordinary night’s expense 
of admission to the one ‘shilling gallery. Excuse this 

intrusion, and believe me—Yours, &c. 
SEEING’S BELIEVING. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Will you allow me to intrude a few more lines 
on your notice? A certain poetical correspondent of 
yours, under the signature of ‘*G ” has thought proper 
(in both his productions) to hitch my name ineo rhyme, 
and this in no very conciliating manner. In one place 
I am accused of being in a fury, “ 
“ Giving my rage full scope ;” 
In another as being a salamander, who would 

* ss Every spark of genius quench.” 
Now I am at a loss to conceive why the poet. should 
be so severe upon me, unless (which I firmly believe 
to be the case) the “Pyrus” of prose and the “+ G.”” ot 
rhyme are one and the same person. We have heard 
of more wonderful resuscitations than this. 
The few trifling observations I made were far from 
being of a critical nature. I have neither the inclina- 
tion nor the ability to turn critic ; and am too deficient 
in genius myself to attempt to quench the appearance 
of it in others.. However, were the same, ora similar 
remark to appear again in the Kaleidoscoz:e (i.e. that 
Manchester is the seat of dulness) I should not hesi- 
tate a moment in coming forward to vindicate the cha- 
racter of my native place; for, I cannot conceive why 
the warp and weft of Manchester should tend to en- 
gender dulness any more than the sugar casks of Li- 
verpool, or the staple commodity of any other place. 
As I have disowned the character of a critic, given 
to me by “ Pyrus” (pshaw, ‘*G” I should have said) 
so will I concede to him that he is a better poet than 
myself; and, so long as he will write well and think 
liberally, I shal! read his productions with pleasure. In 
the mean time I beg leave to subscribe myself ‘both his 
and your Obedient servant, 


ALCANDER. 
Manchester, 4th Oct. 1821. 








Glasgow, 26th September, 1821. 


fo Correspondents. 


Curtain LECTURES.—Our esteemed friend FRarcry 
FrREMuUM, Esq. is informed that we had Prepared 
his last favour for the press, when we discovered that 
there was'a portion of the latter part wanting, whith 
obliged us reluctantly to defer the whole until. next 
week. If our correspondent will take the trouble to 
send (by note } to our office, any day, between twelve 
and two o'clock, we will send him the printed lectute 
as it is now arranged in the type for his revision. 





ZERO must not take it amiss in us to inform him thata 
literary friend, who is upon a more famihar footing 
with the muses than we preterd to be, or even aspire 
to, fancies he has met with the lines ** Unhappy she,” 
in some other place.—We shall feel ourselves obliged 
to ZERO to be explicit. 

AN ASTRONOMER, is entitled to our thanks for his 
proffered series; which we must, however, decline 
for the present, for reasons which we will communi- 
cate either personally or by ‘note. 





The Communication of HARMONIA would only excite 
@ partial rather than a general interest; and, if in. 
serted in its present form, would entail u us the 
unpleasant necessity of questioning the pretensions of 
a deceased musical friend to that distinguished place 
amongst organists, which our co’ ndent has as 
signed him. We could have named another, who, 
compared with HarmMon1a’s favourite, was ** Hype- 
rion to a Satyr.” If we are at liberty, we may gite 
extracts from the article in an early number. 





Fupeg, in our next. 


Our Staffordshire friends, whose most acceptable favours 
we have already acknowledged, may be ass' 
it has been with regtet that we have delayed com- 
mencing.a series upon which we set so;much value. 
Next week we shall have the pleasure to present to 
our readers one or more of our esteemed correspon. 
dents’ communications, and to continue that arrange- 
ment until the present literary stock be expended ; by 
which time we doubt not that our readers will have's 
high relish for a continuation of our literary connec: 
ton. 








LETTERS FROM Asta —There has been a very gene- 
ral complaint respecting those letters, of rather an 
unusual nature, which is, that they are too short; 
and we have been frequently importuned to include 
several of them in each publication. Al h we 
are fully sensible of the merits and the originality 
of the compositions in question, we must not dedicate 
too much of our little work to one subject ; and we 
dare not make the experiment suggested. 
letters are only twenty in number; so that, at the 
rate we have proceeded, they must necesearily termi- 
nate within the month; after which we should re- 
commend the. uninterrupted perusal of the consecu- 
tive series, which will not occupy above two hours, 
most agreeably and advantageously. 


The note of Am1co-Criticus shall ‘be replied to ii 
ournext. 


THE TRIP TO THE IsLE OF Man.—Our readers will 
perceive that this journal, which has occupied a con- 
siderable portion of our paper, is at length con- 
cluded. The letters from Asia are also drawing near 
their close. We shall, therefore, very soon have more 
disposable space than of late for the various and va- 
luable communications which are now ready for in- 
sertion, and some of which have been repeatedly 

romised :—amongst these are MONTMORENCI, 

ecture II. on the Classification of Dandies—AL- 
CANDER—W.’s interesting paper on Incubation— 
Mar. TuLkEtT—W. H.—Maria—So_omoy 
Grunpy—-E. S. E.——ANToONIUs WISEACRE— 
AMICUS—LUCINDA—CITO—PHILO-RABELAIS— 
W. E. S.—W.—A. B. C.—LEOnoRA—***—T, T.— 
S. N.—-T. H.—-K—y—-ADOLESCENS—-B.W.— 
J. M.—O. W.—H.—ADMONISHER—L.—J. H, M.— 
J.S. B.—BENGALENSIS—A LOVER oF M STY 
—VeRAx—W. W.—J. F:-=B. R.—Samso—R. B. 
—J. of Preston.—F1TZ—H...Y¥=—P.—G. 8. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 














© Is not this an erroneous idea, the properties of asalaminader 
being rather to Gre than to quench—A, 





Printed, published, and sold by E. Smitm and Cy 
54, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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